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Other cities use the “Caterpillar” Tractor to protect 
civic health and property—by maintaining sewage dis- 
posal systems and refuse dumps. The same “Cater- 
pillar” helps beautify the park system, keeps side streets 
well-graded, does a hundred other tasks in a way that 
makes the frugal budget thrive! 
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Business Standards Inadequate for 
Public Service 


UBLIC administration is in the trough of 
Pine depression, and we are faced with a 
prospect of irreparable damage being done 
to the dignity and status of the 
public service unless the repair 
work is based upon a plan em- 
bodying an entirely new concep- 
tion of local government. Al- 
though the cost of public admin- 
istration cannot be dissociated 
entirely from the total amount 
which a nation can afford, its 
value should not be regulated by 
the fluctuating efficiency of busi- 
ness concerns. While the well- 
trained and responsible officer is 
unaffected by ill-informed criti- 
cism, there is always a danger 
that the simmering antipathy 
to the public servant may suddenly crystallize 
into an attack upon his standard remuneration, 
either for party political purposes or as a sac- 
rificial offering to incompetent commercialists. 
In other words, because there is no formula by 
which those engaged in private enterprise can 
measure the monetary value of public adminis- 
tration, then, in their minds, it has no value. 
To find for local government administration its 
appropriate place in the schedule of the na- 
tion’s occupations is one of the problems which 
we must face with determination. 
The work of a public officer must surely have 
a definite national value; commerce and indus- 
try cannot claim all the contributing factors to 
the national wealth. The elimination of dis- 
ease, clean and healthy homes and streets, good 
transportation, education, and the multifarious 
social services, create a good will and have a 
very definite influence upon industrial efficiency 
and success, but so far these public services 
have not been assessed on any more recogniza- 
ble basis than that of comparison with remu- 
neration in other walks of life, and it is quite 
clear that any movement from this unsatisfac- 
tory position will have to be made by the of- 





ficers themselves through their respective or- 
ganizations. 

It is essential that the public should be made 
to realize that local government 
administration requires special- 
ized training, that it has its own 
technique, and that while it is in 
no sense behind private enter- 
prise in “business” efficiency 
systems, it cannot adopt “busi- 
ness” principles. Many things 
are done in the commercial 
world with an air of sanctity be- 
cause “business is business”, 
which, if done by public admin- 
istrators would be regarded as 
immoral if not criminal. 

Considering the lack of sym- 
pathy of public administration 
as an occupation, it is surprising that the serv- 
ice attracts such a high standard of recruit as it 
does today. It is, therefore, pertinent and 
timely to ask now “upon what values shall the 
remuneration of public servants be based in 
the future?” Much depends upon the answer 
to this question and particularly does it con- 
cern the educational standards of the future 
entrant into the service, and the occupational 
prestige which will govern the manner in which 
those who make public administration their 
profession will apply themselves to their tasks. 

It is an essential preliminary to a successful 
campaign for adequate recognition of their 
work that all public officers should by their 
own conduct establish full public confidence in 
their integrity, give proof of their efficiency 
in execution, and on every possible occasion re- 
fuse to accept the superiority complex of the 


successful business man. 
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Editorial Comment 


Professionalism The Cure 

HILL, with a rich background in British 

local government, in the signed editorial 

this month gives us words that ring as 
true here as in the country from which he 
speaks. The attacks now being leveled upon the 
standard of remuneration of our public service 
either for “party political purposes or sacri- 
ficial offering to incompetent commercialists” 
are bound to have their ill effects. Many busi- 
ness leaders who a few years ago were “too 
busy’”’ to interest themselves in government are 
now rushing to the front with broadaxes in 
order to save the country from a “depression 
brought on by governmental extravagance.” 
As a result many competent and proved public 
servants are being sacrificed for no other reason 
than to satisfy a craving of “‘wherever you see 
a head hit it.” There can be no question that 
if this depression lasts a little longer many of 
these newly discovered ‘“‘business executives in 
government” will learn to their sorrow that the 
“high cost” of government is not due to “over- 
paid,” competent public employees, but, in 
part at least, to the spoils system which pe- 
riodically brings an untrained personnel into 
the city hall. 

More effective and less costly government 
will be attained by professionalizing the public 
service so that qualified persons will be encour- 
aged to train for and to enter the various 
branches of the service with the intention of 
making it their life work. Not only should the 
pay be adequate, but a certain prestige should 
be built up around the public service. Cer- 
tainly, a continuation of the sneering at gov- 
ernment will not aid toward this end. 


* * * 


Introducing— 
HE fiscal administration of cities today is 
perhaps the most challenging problem 
with which municipal executives are 

called upon to deal. It is with satisfaction 

therefore that we introduce in this issue a new 
feature entitled Municipal Finance Notes. 

Here each month Carl H. Chatters, executive 

director of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 

Association, and editor of The Comptroller, 

| ? 


— 


will point out to our readers the more signifi- 
cant developments in this important phase of 
municipal administration. 
ce os 

How to Reduce Expenses 

N reducing municipal expenditures it ap- 
pes that many cities have followed two 

relatively easy, but not very intelligent 
methods: (1) haphazard reduction or elimina- 
tion of certain services which may or may not 
be essential; (2) blanket pay cuts affecting 
equally the efficient and inefficient, the neces- 
sary and the unnecessary, the experienced and 
the novice in public service. Such broadaxe 
methods have no justification unless all other 
possible devices have been tried and found 
wanting, or unless all employees have been 
greatly and uniformly overpaid which no sur- 
vey of governmental costs has ever indicated. 

It is essential that cuts be made only after 
careful study on the basis of proper research, 
thus preventing unwise reductions which result 
only in enhancing future public costs or which 
transfer expenditures to private purses with a 
loss to the citizen. In other words, the reduc- 
tion of expenditures must be constructive. To 
encourage municipal administrators, and coun- 
cils as well, to adopt intelligent methods of 
reducing expenses, we are inaugurating with 
this issue a series of articles in which are sug- 
gested specific possibilities of economy in local 
government. This first article emphasizes the 
responsibility of management, suggesting some 
of the means by which it may exercise more 
adequate control, supervision, and direction 
over municipal activities; future articles will 
deal with specific staff and line functions. 

The depression offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for taxpayers, as well as city officials, 
to take a constructive attitude toward their 
local governments, with a view of improving 
governmental structure and organization, rais- 
ing the administration of municipal services to 
high standards, and at the same time reducing 
expenditures, remembering, however, that a 
pruning knife or a scalpel is a better instru- 
ment of economy than a broadaxe or a buzz- 
saw. 
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Looking Ahead at Municipal Revenues’ 


By PHILIP H. CORNICK 


Staff Member, Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


“There is little hope for relief through increased state or federal aid ; our municipal- 
ities are going to have to cut their coats to fit a very much shrunken piece of cloth.” 


NLY twice before, since George Wash- 
QO ington took the oath of office as 

President of the United States, have 
American municipal officials been confronted 
by situations comparable, in certain of their 
basic economic aspects, to the one with which 
we are now face to face. 

Space does not permit a detailed statement 
of the facts which lie back of this sweeping 
statement. In brief, they are as follows. The 
curve of commodity prices since 1790 shows 
three slender spires standing out above the 
remainder of the chart. The first occurred in 
1814 at the close of the Napoleonic Wars; the 
second in 1865 at the close of the American 
Civil War; the third in 1920 just after the 
close of the World War. Each of the first two 
peaks was followed by a sharp decline leading 
to one or more minor panics; a period of at- 
tempted stabilization at points considerably 
above pre-war levels; and, for some time there- 
after, a continuance of the decline, punctuated 
by a series of major depressions of long dura- 
tion. There is disagreement among the several 
available charts as to the year in which the 
trough of commodity prices following the 
Napoleonic Wars occurred, but most of them 
agree on the decade—that between 1840 and 
1850. The low point following the Civil War 
occurred in 1897, and was followed by a steady 
upswing of prices until 1915 when the third 
period of war inflation set in. The decline in 
prices since 1920 has, in the main, followed a 
course closely parallel to that in the two earlier 
periods, and has now reached a level not far 
from that reached during the two previous 
major declines in about the same length of 
time. 


*This is the second of a series of “looking ahead” 
Public 
Herring, will appear in the 


articles. The third, “Looking Ahead at 
Works,” by Frank W 


August issue.—EpITor 
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REVENUES AND DECLINING PRICES 


Now, what happened to municipal revenues 
during those periods of declining commodity 
prices? In the absence of detailed statistics for 
the first two, we shall have to take our clue 
from defaults on public indebtedness. The first 
major depression in volume of business which 
occurred in the decline following the Napole- 
onic Wars began in 1837. During the duration 
of that depression, nine American states (in- 
cluding New York and Pennsylvania), and 
several American cities (including Detroit), 
were forced into default. The close connection 
between business depression and municipal 
defaults is shown by the further fact that Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia went into default in 
1857 when the last of the great depressions 
prior to the Civil War began. 


During the great downswing in prices fol- 
lowing the Civil War, similar results mani- 
fested themselves. The first of the series of 
three major depressions following that war 
began in 1873. During that depression several 
states and a very considerable number of cities 
and counties went into default. For that pe- 
riod, furthermore, we have data on other as- 
pects of public finance which corroborate the 
conclusions based on defaults alone. Clarence 
Heer, in his studies of public expenditures in 
the state of New York, has shown clearly the 
retarding effects of the critical years between 
1870 and 1895 on both state and local reve- 
nues. 

And now, what has been the effect on public 
finance of the third great downswing in com- 
modity prices which we are now experiencing? 
No states have defaulted, but several are meet- 
ing their payrolls with warrants unsupported 
by available cash. The number of counties, 
cities, and special districts now in default runs 
well up into three figures. In other words, the 
course of events during the two preceding 
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periods is being repeated in the current period 
up to the point we have progressed in it. What 
reason have we for assuming that future events 
will vary from the course indicated by the 
past? 

FuTuRE OF TAx ON REAL ESTATE 

Using past experience as a guide, what 
reasonably well-substantiated guesses can we 
make as to probable future trends in public 
revenues? Let us take up the chief sources of 
municipal revenue in the order of their relative 
importance. 

First and foremost, of course, comes the tax 
on real estate. Will assessed valuations increase 
or decline? Such statistics as are available for 
the periods covered by the two previous down- 
swings in commodity prices throw little light 
on the problem. The art of comparative valua- 
tion for purposes of taxation had not reached 
a high stage of development during those years. 
Population, and the construction of new hous- 
ing for its accommodation, increased at more 
rapid rates than seem probable in cities gener- 
ally during the current period. Consequently, 
the limited amount of readily accessible data 
on assessed valuations during those periods 
provides an insecure foundation for any esti- 
mates on trends during the current period. 

On the other hand, we can learn some things 
worth while by noting what happened during 
the most recent upswing of prices. What asses- 
sor worthy of the name was not perplexed in 
the period from 1920 to, let us say, 1926, by 
the existence side by side of houses built from 
identical plans and specifications but at widely 
different levels of costs? The post-war houses 
cost almost twice as much as the pre-war 
houses, which had been appearing on the as- 
sessment rolls for some years past at figures 
approximating their actual costs of construc- 
tion. Little by little, as sales prices accumu- 
lated in substantiation of the step, the assessors 
mustered up courage to place the old houses 
on the rolls on a post-war cost basis. Now the 
process has been thrown into reverse gear. New 
houses are being built at costs markedly below 
those which prevailed from 1920 to 1929. Old 
houses are beginning to sell at prices predi- 
cated on current building costs. Can the as- 
sessors in fairness avoid adjusting the assessed 
valuations of old buildings to the new cost 
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levels? If they are laggard in taking that step, 
the courts will eventually do it for them. In 
short, if present reduced building costs con- 
tinue at the present level or decline further, 
the assessed valuations of existing buildings in 
cities which have valued taxable property in 
compliance with the law, must decline also. 
Whether the aggregate assessed valuations of 
buildings in competently assessed cities will 
decline depends, therefore, on whether enough 
new buildings are erected to offset the decline 
the valuations placed on existing buildings. 


DECLINE tN LAND VALUES 

But how about land values? Here we will 
have to differentiate between the purely specu- 
lative values of outlying vacant areas, and the 
more substantial values of occupied, income 
producing, sections. The speculative values are 
already beginning to evaporate. That fact may 
not yet have become evident on the assessment 
rolls themselves, but it is plainly apparent on 
the rolls of delinquent taxes. One has only to 
scan the list of properties offered at tax sale in 
almost any urban area which has passed 
through a period of rapid expansion, to find 
that the items consist in great part of vacant 
lots in new subdivisions. Judging by what hap- 
pened in outlying sections in the New York 
metropolitan area following the collapse of 
1873, some of those lots will not again, during 
the next fifty years, sell for as much as they are 
now assessed for. The best thing to do with 
lots of that character is to get them off the 
assessment roll as quickly as possible by hav- 
ing the city acquire title at tax sale. Some of 
them, at least, can be used for garbage dumps, 
incinerator sites, parks, playgrounds, school 
sites, or Commons. 

With reference to land values in the built up 
areas, the problem is more involved. As a direct 
result of the increase in building costs follow- 
ing the World War, vacant lots in central loca- 
tions showed a strong tendency to sag in price 
at that time. This fact affected the major in- 
dices available to the assessor for the computa- 
tion of unit land values in occupied areas. Dur- 
ing the period when he was increasing old 
building values most rapidly, he did well to 
hold his land values under the old buildings 
stationary. There is at least a possibility that 
that process is also about to reverse itself 
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that the value of income producing land, which 
is merely the capitalization of what is left 
after all operating costs are paid, will increase 
sufficiently to offset a good part of the almost 
inescapable decline in the assessed valuations 
of existing buildings. 

All in all, then, the question whether the 
assessed valuations of real estate in any given 
city will decline depends first on whether those 
values now approximate the legal basis; and 
second, on the ratios between existing build- 
ings and future buildings on the one hand, and 
between surplus subdivisions and income pro- 
ducing lands on the other. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT FINANCING 


The volume of new special assessment fi- 
nancing during the next decade will no doubt 
be far below that in the past decade. The specu- 
lative fringe, where the greater part of assess- 
able improvements concentrated, has been de- 
veloped far in excess of needs, and a high 
percentage of delinquency is now in evidence. 
That will remain to plague city officials and 
bondholders in those municipalities which were 
too confident of continued rapid growth. On 
the other hand, the almost inevitable strin- 
gency in general revenues for some time to 
come will make it increasingly difficult for 
cities to undertake local improvements out of 
general funds. Therefore, those who need local 
improvements will be confronted by the ne- 
cessity of paying for them directly or doing 
without. Because of the newly awakened pru- 
dence among finance officials and bond buyers, 
it is highly probable that assessable projects 
will be closely scrutinized and carefully se- 
lected not only from the standpoint of need, 
but also from that of the capacity of the bene- 
ficiaries to pay. Because of these factors, the 
percentage of collections on new levies will 
tend to be much higher than on the old. 


TREND IN Utitity REVENUES 

The revenues from self-supporting, publicly- 
owned utilities will follow the same course as 
those from privately-owned plants of the same 
character. The falling off in revenues of some 
of the privately-owned plants is plainly indi- 
cated by the records of defaults and receiver- 
ships. In general, municipally-owned plants 
have been more conservatively financed than 
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the private plants. With notable exceptions, 
they are consequently in better position to 
meet a decline in revenues. Such declines as 
have come about fall into two general classes: 
those due to failure to collect for water, power, 
or gas actually used; those due to a falling off 
in the rate of consumption. In a few cities, the 
almost complete cessation of consumption on 
the part of large manufacturing plants has 
precipitated a serious situation. In such cases, 
the problem of adjusting rate schedules to the 
decreased demand in order to meet fixed 
charges and operating costs without precipi- 
tating a further decline in consumption is a 
difficult one. 


NEw Sources OF REVENUE 


There has been a great fanfare from coast 
to coast for the development of revenues from 
new sources, in order to compensate for the 
decline in receipts from the established sources. 
The net result will probably be disappointing. 
It is difficult to increase the revenues from 
business taxes at a time when the number of 
business establishments is declining, and when 
the volume of business among the surviving 
concerns is falling off. Those cities which have 
already relied largely on revenues from that 
source will be fortunate if they can prevent a 
decline in that category of their receipts. The 
situation also with regard to selective sales 
taxes, whether as a direct source of municipal 
revenue, or as a source out of which the state 
can aid local governments, is not reassuring. 
Out of the ten cents which the consumer now 
pays for one widely used brand of cigarettes, 
the federal goverament already takes six cents. 
The manufacture of tobacco products, which 
for a time seemed relatively inflexible in the 
face of the depression, is now also declining. 
How much more can the federal government, 
a state, or a municipality, pile on the retail 
price of a package of cigarettes without de- 
stroying the productivity of that source? 
Similarly, with reference to gasoline taxes. In 
some states, the tax on a carload lot of motor 
fuel is already in excess of the wholesale price 
of that lot in interstate commerce. Organ- 
ized “bootlegging” of gasoline has become a 
serious problem in some states, and gross tax 
yields are falling off. Under such circum- 
stances, how much hope is there for increased 
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revenues from that source? Furthermore, past 
experience and the official estimates based 
thereon, indicate that the big increase in the 
new federal income tax rates, plus the more 
moderate increases which some of the states 
have already imposed, will not maintain the 
revenues of those agencies at the levels which 
prevailed until 1929. Consequently, there is 
little hope for relief so far as municipalities 
are concerned, through increased state or fed- 
eral aid. 


PRUDENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Altogether, it looks as though our munici- 
palities were going to have to cut their coats 
to fit a very much shrunken piece of cloth. To 
those of us whose contacts with practical affairs 
began since 1897—and that of course includes 
most of us—the very idea seems preposterous. 
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Nevertheless, certain facts are there and must 
be faced, whether we like them or not. Pru- 
dence in planning and administration was 
hailed as a virtue among municipal officials, 
in theory if not always in practice, even in 
prosperous times. There can therefore be no 
harm in putting it into practice now, even if 
the commodity price index should not follow 
precedent by continuing its downswing for 
another decade or two. 

Fortunately, a considerable part of the tech- 
nique for prudent retrenchment has been de- 
veloped for us by A. E. Buck in his work on 
Public Budgeting, notably in the sections on 
the budget making procedure and on the exe- 
cution of the budget; and by Paul Studensky 
in his little volume on Public Borrowing. In 
times like these, those books are worth their 
weight in gold. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Economies in Municipal Management’ 


The first of a series of articles presenting suggestions for constructive economy 
in municipal administration. 


CIENTIFIC management assumes capa- 
ble administrative leadership which 
employs sufficient administrative devices 

and records to control municipal activities and 
to provide the necessary information with 
which to plan and evaluate public work. It 
presupposes the establishment of standards 
and the development of procedures for sys- 
tematic inspection of conditions and perform- 
ance for the purpose of maintaining the stand- 
ards upon which planning and control are 
based. 

It is clear therefore that there will be no 
adequate basis for intelligent criticism of pub- 
lic expenditures until units of measurement 
are developed. Considerable work of this na- 
ture has been done in three fields—public 
works, police, and public health. The installa- 

*This article and some of those to follow are 
based in part upon material collected by the editors 
in preparing an article on “How to Reduce Mu 
nicipal Expenditures,” which will appear in an 
early issue of the Engineering News-Record 


tion of the standards and records thus devel- 
oped will enable the administrator to exercise 
more adequate control over operations and to 
know what the proper expenditure should be 
for a given operation with the result that more 
effective service can be rendered at lower cost. 


CO-ORDINATION 

The chief administrator, be it the manager 
or mayor, should also be the chief co-ordinator. 
In the large cities, a person with such a title 
may be an assistant to the chief administrator 
or to the budget officer or controller. Such an 
officer should have considerable authority and 
should be responsible for exercising general 
supervision over all inter-departmental busi- 
ness. He might assist in economical manage- 
ment by suggesting possible elimination or 
consolidation of overlapping activities, by ar- 
ranging departmental transfers of surplus 
property, by developing centralized filing and 
record systems, by devising standard forms, by 
studying methods and office practices, by co- 
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ordinating the control of all land and buildings 
belonging to the city, and by working toward 
the co-ordination of activities between the city 
and county government. Without such co- 
ordination, departments are likely to operate 
with little or no concern for the common good 
of all, while through co-ordination department 
lines would tend to give way. A co-ordinator 
could act also as a research agency for the 
administration. 

So far as possible the administrator will see 
that there is a clear separation between line 
and staff functions and that there are not too 
many departments reporting directly to him. 
He will look at administrative organization as 
something more than charts and diagrams; he 
will consider it a working relationship between 
individuals who are striving to accomplish 
certain results, and as such will organize the 
administrative structure from the bottom up, 
working out relationships and grouping them 
accordingly rather than considering depart- 
mental lines as rigid and inviolable. 


EXERCISING ADEQUATE CONTROL 


The chief administrator should exercise con- 
stant control over municipal activities through 
personal inspection, supplemented by periodic 
departmental reports and frequent conferences 
with department heads. At the beginning of 
each year, the chief administrator, together 
with the department heads, should lay out a 
work program for the year, and monthly re- 
ports from the department heads should indi- 
cate the progress made. Departmental effi- 
ciency also is to be determined by the use of 
monthly cumulative expenditure and revenue 
reports compared with estimates made at the 
beginning of the period; by complaints re- 
ceived from citizens; by unit cost records; and 
by the interest and initiative shown by depart- 
ment heads and employees. A good budget 
system properly developed and executed is one 
of the most important tools of the adminis- 
trator in controlling activities and expendi- 
tures. There should be a budget allotment sys- 
tem and flexibility should be assured by giving 
the chief administrator power to transfer funds 
from one object to another within each of the 
main budget classifications. Finally, the annual 
budget should be co-ordinated with a long-term 
financial program. 
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A large part of the time of the chief ad- 
ministrator should be spent in planning de- 
partmental activities, co-ordinating services, 
and in keeping in close touch with develop- 
ments in the most approved methods of han- 
dling various problems. The effectiveness of 
the chief administrator’s supervision, direction, 
and control of activities, depends largely upon 
the manner of handling personnel problems; 
for instance, he should use extreme care to 
select trained and capable department heads, 
and should hold them responsible for results; 
he should appreciate the importance of show- 
ing approval and offering commendation where 
it is merited, and should see that a compre- 
hensive personnel system is not only adopted 
but followed. He should appreciate the im- 
portance of promoting initiative and enthusi- 
astic effort by the delegation of authority and 
placement of respensibility. The difficulty in 
management is in distinguishing where limita- 
tions should be placed in order to gain the 
necessary co-ordination and avoid the disad- 
vantages of decentralization. A smooth-work- 
ing organization giving high quality service 
at low cost depends upon effective management 
responsible only to the council, and entirely 
divorced from politics. 

Finally, the chief administrator should make 
a careful study of the various administrative 
reports he receives to make certain that they 
provide him with the information essential to 
the exercise of close control over all depart- 
ments and activities. Perhaps the form of the 
report should be revised, there may be too 
many or too few reports, or he may find that 
the records on which the reports are based 
need to be revised. The reporting system, with 
frequent periodic summaries, should provide a 
complete picture of municipal activities and 
continually should make available all facts es- 
sential for control purposes. 


RESEARCH IN ADMINISTRATION 


No public administrator, regardless of how 
well-qualified he may be, can remain thorough- 
ly qualified unless he keeps abreast of the 
rapid advances being made in the technique 
of municipal administration. Nor will he re- 
main competent to solve the problems of his 
city unless he studies them through the con- 
stant research of trained assistants. Research 
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is a staff function of the greatest importance 
not only as an aid in the improvement of 
administration, but also as a guide to deter- 
mining policies. Research work might well be 
carried on under the direction of the budget 
officer, and if there is an independent bureau 
of municipal research, the budget officer as an 
agent of the chief administrator could act as 
the liaison officer between the city and the 
research bureau. In organizing and administer- 
ing the various municipal activities, the admin- 
istrator will find the surveys and recommenda- 
tions of an impartial outside research bureau 
of great value. If management is to be in any 
sense scientific, it is essential that administra- 
tive decisions be based on investigation and 
analysis of facts rather than upon arbitrary 
and hastily issued orders. 


MAKING USE oF INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


City officials will profit from the use of the 
informational and advisory services offered 
by the federal government, state governments, 
and the state municipal leagues, as well as 
those of the national associations of public 
officials and the various quasi-public and pri- 
vate organizations. Officials also should keep 
in touch with the more important develop- 
ments in the methods and technique of local 
government administration by subscribing to 
general municipal journals and specialized pe- 
riodicals. Many cities find it a good investment 
to defray the expenses of certain officers to 
the state and national conferences held annu- 
ally on important governmental problems. By 
availing themselves of these many services, 
administrators, department heads, and council- 
men will broaden their vision and obtain new 
ideas which can be applied toward reducing 
expenditures and increasing the effectiveness 
of the services rendered in their own cities. 


PROCEDURE IN REDUCING EXPENDITURES 


The responsibility for the reduction of 
operating costs rests mainly with the chief 
administrator as he is concerned with the 
processes by which men, materials, and equip- 
ment are brought together to perform public 
services. The first step should be a compre- 
hensive survey of all activities, conducted 
either by an independent research agency or by 
one within the city hall whether it be under 


the budget officer, controller, or chief admin- 
istrator. The survey should show what non- 
essentials, if any, might be eliminated, or what 
services might be temporarily or permanently 
suspended. Reports might be prepared on the 
work of each department as related to other 
departments. In considering the findings and 
recommendations of the survey report and in 
ascertaining how to reduce expenditures, the 
chief administrator might form a committee of 
heads of staff agencies and departments. Rep- 
resentatives of research bureaus and other 
civic organizations might also be invited to 
attend these committee meetings and to make 
suggestions and criticisms. Through such a 
procedure the chief administrator will obtain 
the co-operation of department heads and civic 
agencies to the end that many constructive 
economies may be effected. The administra- 
tive heads of other governmental units within 
the city or of the county should be invited to 
meet with the committee to decide how the 
various governmental units might obtain lower 
prices by combining orders for commodities 
used by all units, and how to co-ordinate po- 
lice, fire, and other activities. Of course, the 
survey recommendations as well as the sug- 
gestions of the committee must be acted upon 
finally by the chief administrator and in some 
cases approved by the council. Perhaps some 
of the proposals can be effected only through 
charter or constitutional amendments or by 
changes in state law. Many changes can be 
brought about, however, simply by executive 
order and voluntary co-operation of govern- 
mental units. 

Reduction in the cost of government is a 
permanent and continuous job, with results 
dependent upon a thorough study of the fun- 
damentals of organization and procedure and 
action based on such study. City officials 
should recognize that the best policy is one of 
prudent governmental expenditures out of sea- 
son as well as in season, in periods of pros- 
perity no less than in times of economic stress. 
A large responsibility rests upon management; 
the depression offers an unexcelled opportunity 
to the chief administrator to improve govern- 
mental organization, raise the administration 
of municipal services to a high standard, and 
at the same time reduce expenditures without 
seriously curtailing activities. 
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Training Municipal Officials in New Y ork State 


By ALBERT H. HALL* 


Director, Bure 


au of Training and Research, New York State Conference of Mayors 


To promote regular and systematic training for over twelve thousand municipal 
officials in New York State is the aim of the six-year training program of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors, according to Mr. Hall, who here 
describes how the school system operates. 


HE majority of municipal employees as- 

sume public positions without the benefit 

of proper or adequate training or expe- 
rience, and although municipalities themselves 
generally are not in a position to provide in- 
struction in the varied municipal activities, cit- 
izens nevertheless expect and demand prompt 
and effective service from their local govern- 
ment. Owing to technological developments 
and the increasing complexity of municipal 
service, municipal officials need some instruc- 
tion if they are to do better work and avoid the 
costly mistakes likely to be made by those who 
learn by experience only. To provide this help 
and stimulation for municipal officials of New 
York State, the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive training system, fi- 
nanced by the Spelman Fund of New York, 
under which it is planned to operate eleven 
schools each year for a six-year period. This 
school system eventually will provide regular 
and systematic training for over twelve thou- 
sand municipal officials in the state. 

Since the six-year training school program 
was inaugurated on January 1, 1931, schools 
have been held for sixteen groups of officials, 
(each group representing a school) with a total 
attendance of 6,064 as follows: police instruc- 
tors, 21; police chiefs’ institute, 124; zone po- 
lice schools, 2,265; assessors’ school, 78; sew- 
age plant operators, 23; milk and dairy inspec- 
tors, 92; fire instructors, 28; fire chiefs’ insti- 
tute, 124: zone fire schools, 3,000; water plant 
superintendents and operators, 118; food in- 
spectors, 34; financial officials, 47; purchasing 


*Eprtor’s Nott Mr. Hall received a B. S. de 
gree, Wharton Scl 1 of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1925; M. A., Univer- 


of Pennsylvania, 1926; instructor in govern 


ment, Union College, Schenectady, 1926-29: man 


wing director, Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 


officials, 16; public works officials, 80; civil 
service commissioners and secretaries, 14; and 
city and village clerks, 49. These figures do not 
include attendance in the 1932 zone police and 
fire training schools inasmuch as the attend- 
ance data on these schools are not yet com- 
plete. 

As early as 1928, the Mayors’ Conference, 
through its executive secretary, William P. 
Capes, began the training of municipal officials 
in New York State by offering instruction to 
policemen. The entire development of munic- 
ipal training schools in the state has been due 
to the untiring work and foresight of Mr. Capes 
and the splendid co-operation of municipal 
officials. In the last two years alone, the train- 
ing schools conducted by the Conference have 
provided instruction for over eleven thousand 
men and women in the municipal service in 
New York State. 


PREPARING THE CURRICULUM 


The first step in the operation of a school 
is the preparation of the course of study. Train- 
ing schools are usually held in co-operation 
with departments of the state government, pro- 
fessional associations of municipal employees, 
or various national associations working on 
particular phases of municipal government. 
When a school is to be held with a state depart- 
ment, the experts of the department are con- 
sulted. If it is to be operated in co-operation 
with other groups, committees of municipal 
officials may be formed or national associations 
consulted in the preparation of the curriculum. 

The municipal job is first broken down into 


Research, 1929-31; secretary, Municipal Capital 
Budget Commission, City of Schenectady, 1930- 
31; and director, Bureau of Training and Re 


irch, New York State Conference of Mayors 
nd Other Municipal Officials, January 1, 1931, 
to date 
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its component parts. In order to find out of 
what the job consists, the municipal officials 
concerned may be circularized and asked to list 
their various duties. These questionnaires are 
then compiled, presented to a committee of 
municipal officials or to co-operating agencies, 
and finally a completed schedule is drafted. 

For example, in preparing the curriculum 
for the police chiefs’ institute held last year, a 
committee was formed consisting of represen- 
tatives from the State Police Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion and the Mayors’ Conference. The com- 
mittee circularized all police chiefs in the state, 
asking them for a list of their duties. With 
this information, the committee devised a cur- 
riculum which presented those aspects of ad- 
ministration deemed most important. This 
questionnaire method, with a committee, is 
utilized in all of those schools which are held 
in co-operation with professional associations 
of such groups as fire chiefs, police chiefs, city 
and village clerks, sealers of weights and meas- 
ures, and public works officials. 

A standard curriculum for a four-year course 
of police training in New York State has been 
prepared, with examinations scheduled for the 
end of each year and a certificate awarded at 
the successful conclusion of the four-year 
course. The curriculum was drafted by the 
advisory council on police training representing 
the State Police Chiefs’ Association, the State 
Police School, and the Mayors’ Conference. 
The new standard four-year police training 
course will be placed in operation in 1933. 

A standard curriculum has been adopted for 
fire training in the state. The curriculum was 
prepared by a committee from the State Fire 
Chiefs’ Association, working in co-operation 
with the Mayors’ Conference. The committee 
believes that all firemen should complete the 
prescribed course of lectures, the twenty stand- 
ard evolutions, and after a final examination 
receive certificates of attendance. When the 
lectures have been taken and the examination 
passed, no fireman shall be required to attend 
further lectures. Training in the standard evo- 
lutions is required annually for all firemen. The 
standard fire lecture course includes the follow- 
ing subjects: courtesy of men to officers and 
public, salvage, fire prevention and building 
inspection, first aid, ventilation, simplified hy- 
draulics, auxiliary fire fighting equipment, 
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methods of fighting different kinds of fire, ex- 
posures, forcible entry, care of equipment, and 
maintenance and operation of fire apparatus. 

A curriculum may be prepared in co-opera- 
tion with technical experts in various state 
departments as was done in the case of the 
school for assessors conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Conference and the state de- 
partment of taxation and finance. The food 
inspectors’ school was held in co-operation with 
the state department of agriculture and mar- 
kets and the state department of health. 

Finally, national associations interested in 
particular phases of government are often con- 
sulted in the preparation of a curriculum. For 
example, the outline of a course for a purchas- 
ing agents’ school was prepared with the co-op- 
eration of the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, and plans for a park officials’ school 
are now being developed in co-operation with 
the National Recreation Association. 

In addition to all of these agencies, the cur- 
ricula are often reviewed by nationally-known 
consultants and students of government. It 
should be emphasized that no one method of 
preparing a curriculum is utilized exclusively. 
Any one or a combination of the methods cited 
may be used, depending upon the nature and 
extent of the field to be covered. In every 
case an effort is made to obtain the best advice 
and assistance available. 

SELECTING THE INSTRUCTORS 

After the curriculum has been prepared, the 
next step is the selection of the faculty. New 
York is particularly fortunate in having many 
very able state officials, a number of whom 
serve as lecturers in the schools. Well-known 
municipal officials, consultants, governmental 
experts, and representatives of national asso- 
ciations also are asked to serve. Every effort 
is made to procure lecturers who have a prac- 
tical working knowledge of their subjects and 
who possess a high degree of facility in ex- 
pression. The lecturing staffs have been uni- 
formly very able and as schools are held a fac- 
ulty is built up which will be able to function 
in the next session of the school. Often lectur- 
ers are drawn from a wide area. For example, 
lecturers at the police chiefs’ institute came 
from such distant points as Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, and Buffalo, and lecturers 
in the institute for fire chiefs came from Pitts- 
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burgh, New York, Boston and other cities. 
New York State municipalities supply many 
lecturers from among their officials. 

It is realized that the securing of proper and 
adequate instruction is the crux of the whole 
training school problem. A curriculum can be 
prepared adequately to cover all phases of a 
job, but unless that curriculum 
is interpreted effectively by the 
various lecturers, it can serve no 
really useful purpose. Instruc- 
tors for a given school are 
brought together in advance for 
a discussion of school problems. 
In addition, the lecturers hear a 
talk on suggested methods for 
effective teaching, presented by 
an expert from the vocational 
division of the state education 
department. A printed outline, 
embodying suggestions on effec- 
tive teaching, is also distributed 
to all lecturers. Instructors in 
the regional police and fire schools are brought 
together for a week of intensive instruction 
before the schools open. 


ALBERT 


THE SCHOOLS IN OPERATION 


In the actual operation of the schools, vari- 
ous methods are followed to stimulate interest 
and attention. Lecturers are in no case per- 
mitted to read papers. Each lecturer is asked 
to speak informally, to utilize the blackboard 
method as much as possible, and constantly to 
reiterate the main points of his discussion. It 
is suggested that the lecturers obtain class par- 
ticipation in their lectures by asking questions. 
Lecturers also are urged to use charts or other 
graphic means of presentation. For example, 
in the food inspectors’ school, as a prelude to 
a demonstration of egg candling, the lecturer 
explained the structure of an egg and the me- 
chanics of candling by utilizing wall charts es- 
pecially drawn for that purpose. Very often 
lecturers will distribute literature or outlines 
which are to be followed during the course of 
the lectures. At the school for water superin- 
tendents and plant operators a complete labor- 
atory demonstration was given on the control 
of a water plant. A laboratory was set up in 
the lecture room and the lecturer explained 
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each step by performing various tests and an- 
swering questions. 

Wherever possible, students in the training 
schools are given an opportunity actually to 
participate in some phase of demonstration or 
inspection work which they normally encoun- 
ter in their everyday duties. 

At the milk and dairy inspec- 
tors’ school, an afternoon was 
devoted to the inspection of a 
dairy barn and milk plant. The 
entire class was taken to a near- 
by dairy and required to score 
the dairy on cards provided for 
that purpose. A number of 
things had been “planted” in the 
dairy and it afforded an unusu- 
ally fine opportunity to improve 
dairy inspection work. All cards 
were turned in, and in a three- 
hour session the following eve- 
ning, each point in the score card 
was analyzed with the number 
of decisions on each. Those who scored a cer- 
tain way were asked to defend their positions. 
The discussion, in a friendly spirit, brought out 
a wide divergence of views and in many cases 
there had been a definite failure to detect ob- 
viously undesirable conditions. This practical 
inspection work was one of the most valuable 
features of the school. 

The lectures in the schools are not printed 
or made available for distribution. It is felt 
that if this were done a great number of offi- 
cials might not attend, or if they did, they 
would not be so attentive because they would 
know that they could obtain copies of the lec- 
tures later. Whenever possible, however, any 
pamphlets or reports mentioned by lecturers 
are obtained and distributed to those in at- 
tendance. 

At the conclusion of each lecture given in 
the training schools, the officials in attendance 
are asked questions on the material just dis- 
cussed. This stimulates interest and attention 
and encourages extended discussion. Students 
are required to keep notebooks and to partici- 
pate actively in the school. All schools are 
concluded with formal exercises at which time 
certificates of attendance are awarded to those 
satisfactorily completing the course. After the 
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officials return to their respective municipal- 
ities they are requested to send the Conference 
a statement of their very frank opinion of the 
school with suggestions for improvements. 
The modus operandi is in a state of constant 
flux, and experience is indicating where im- 
provements can be made. Innovations and re- 
finements will be introduced as experience 
shows the need. For example, there is the ques- 
tion of supplementary reading to be provided 
as follow-up work for those who attend the 
schools. This is a large field of endeavor, and 
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it is now being studied carefully as a possible 
supplemental service in the training schools to 
be held in the future. 

The municipal training schools have been 
constructed upon a solid and practical founda- 
tion. It is believed that with the continued 
enthusiastic co-operation of the municipalities, 
the keen interest of the officials, and the aid 
of practical advisors, the municipal training 
school plan will become a permanent municipal 
institution in New York State 
municipal university! 


a practical 


Centralized Control Over Municipal Stores 


By J. W 


General Storekeeper, Los 


HUGHES 


Angeles County, Californi 


How to establish a central stores system and how to exercise adequate control 
over the storage and use of commodities are outlined in the following articl 


by Mr. Hughes. 


HE standardization of supplies and ade- 
quate stock control enable the central 
purchasing department to buy larger 
quantities of standard items at a lower price. 
The records kept by the general storekeeper 
should indicate the quantity of different sup- 
plies used during a given period and the 
amount on hand at the end of the period so 
that the storekeeper may know what supplies 
should be purchased, in what quantity, and 
when. Ordinarily, the central storing of goods 
is not as important in governmental as in com- 
mercial purchasing, but when there are a num- 
ber of institutions and departments that buy 
large quantities of supplies, a general store- 
keeper is very desirable. In acting as assistant 
to the purchasing agent, he should establish a 
uniform procedure and exercise adequate con- 
trol over stock in the storerooms of separate in- 
stitutions as well as in the central storeroom. 
Prior to 1923 the various departments and 
institutions of the Los Angeles County govern- 
ment operated separate stores, accumulated 
large quantities of obsolete and useless sup- 
plies, and made no attempt at standardization. 
While the central purchasing agent bought 
many of the supplies, each institution did some 
purchasing of its own, and the central purchas- 


ing agent had no way of knowing what sup- 
plies were used or how much was on hand at 
any given time. Consequently, the price paid 
on a half dozen separate purchases of the same 
item was considerably in excess of the price 
that would have been paid had the purchases 
been consolidated on one order or contract. In 
discussing the organization of a central store- 
room, methods of standardization, and stock 
control, the writer’s suggestions will be based 
very largely on the procedure followed in the 
purchases and stores department of Los An- 
geles County, California. 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL STOREROOM 


In establishing a central storeroom, the first 
step is the consolidation under the purchasing 
agent of the stores of all departments and in- 
stitutions at a central location, with a general 
storekeeper in direct charge. The storeroom is 
entirely removed from the jurisdiction of any 
department or institution that it serves, even 
though it may be necessary or desirable to have 
branch stores. The general storekeeper, whose 
duties are of a supervisory nature, reports only 
to the purchasing agent. Under the storekeeper 
are the administrative office, general store, and 
branch stores. The chief clerk who is in di- 
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rect charge of the administrative office receives 
regular reports from the branch stores, keeps 
master stock records, sends out bills, and di- 
rects all clerical work including the operation 
of such machines as the addressograph, graph- 
otype, and calculator. Administrative reports 
are prepared for the general storekeeper who 
in turn prepares reports for the purchasing 
agent. 

The next division is that of the general 
store in charge of a foreman who receives or- 
ders direct from the general storekeeper. There 
are receiving and shipping clerks, standardiza- 
tion clerks, and a store inspector. The check- 
ing of merchandise against the original order is 
very important in order to avoid acceptance of 
substitutes or inferior goods. Much time may 
have been taken to write proper specifications, 
but if the merchandise actually received is 
not properly checked upon its delivery by the 
vendor, all this effort is lost, and in addition 
the city sustains a loss in value between the 
item purchased and the substitute received. 
Trained receiving clerks and inspectors in the 
general stores therefore should investigate all 
goods received, and check it carefully against 
the specifications on the order before it is fi- 
nally accepted. 

The standardization clerk catalogs all items 
designated for regular stock, supervises the 
making of addressograph plates for these items, 
and determines the class under which they shall 
be listed in the catalog. He checks all orders 
from branch stores, issues purchase requisi- 
tions to the purchasing agent for all materials 
and supplies, and personally places all emer- 
gency orders for material which is required im- 
mediately, the value of which does not exceed 
ten dollars. He also keeps detailed records 
pertaining to these emergency orders. 

The store inspector, another employee in the 
general store, makes periodic inspection of all 
the branch stores, both as to their physical con- 
dition and as to the quality of service rendered. 
He assists in supervising the activities of the 
general store, makes a quarterly check on all 
general stores and branch store inventory rec- 
ords, conducts investigations as to materials 
which do not comply exactly with specifica- 
tions on the purchase order, and investigates 
differences between purchase orders and in- 
voices. 


BRANCH STORES 


Storekeepers in charge of branch stores oper- 
ate their stores in the same manner as the gen- 
eral store, and they report directly to the gen- 
eral storekeeper. In Los Angeles County there 
are five branch stores: welfare or charity, hos- 
pital, farm, mechanical, and _ institutional 
stores, all of which order and receive their sup- 
plies through the general store. The effective 
operation of the different departments and in- 
stitutions requires that they be supplied with 
the proper stock for their needs in the shortest 
possible time so as to avoid loss of time of idle 
employees. The maximum and minimum stock 
for branch stores is established on the basis 
of the average monthly consumption of the 
department in which the branch store is lo- 
cated, and the amount of stock in the central 
store depends in part upon the amount used 
by the branch stores and in part upon the stock 
used in the departments in which no branch 
stores are located. 

STORAGE SPACE 

Proper use of storage space is an important 
factor where large stocks are concerned. Good 
warehousing calls for a utilization of at least 
50 per cent of the floor space exclusive of aisles 
and floor space needed for incoming supplies 
and the assembling of outgoing orders. Uni- 
form units should be adopted in accordance 
with storage space, and ordinary stock should 
not be stacked more than six to eight feet high. 
Various mechanical aids, such as counting ma- 
chines and conveyors, are very desirable for the 
rapid handling of material in a large store. 
Adjustable steel shelving, constructed of stand- 
ardized parts, is the best kind of shelving 
because of its great strength, economical use of 
floor space, and convertibility to meet any 
requirement. 


STANDARDIZATION AND STOCK CONTROL 


All departments use many staple commod- 
ities that can and should be standardized, so 
that the purchasing agent can consolidate the 
requirements of the various agencies into large 
orders. A big buyer can thus reduce unit costs 
and a reduction can be effected in the number 
of items to be carried in stock. The selection 
of one of several items that are used for the 
same purpose can be accomplished by a com- 
mittee consisting of department heads or their 
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assistants, the purchasing agent, and the gen- 
eral storekeeper. This committee will also 
bring to light many important points concern- 
ing the use of various commodities. Moreover, 
the work of such a committee makes for more 
harmony between the purchasing agent and 
the various departments. 

The general storeroom must maintain an 
adequate supply of all items regularly used, 
but if effective control is not exercised a large 
amount of working capital may be invested in 
stocks which may not be used for months or 
years to come. Before any control system can 
operate, stocks must be clearly and definitely 
identified by arranging commodities in groups 
or classes. Each class may be identified by let- 
ter or symbol, and individual items within each 
class identified by numbers and listed in each 
separate class in alphabetical order; for exam- 
ple, an addressograph plate for blankets would 
contain the following information: ‘Blankets, 
grey, 64x 90, shrunk size—sgl—100 per cent 
wool, 5 lbs., each marked L. A. County, P.S. P. 
No. 11.” Addressograph plates should be made 
for each of the regular items which have been 
adopted for regular stock; items which are 
used only occasionally may carry the letter or 
symbol used for regular stock items, but the 
item number within this class might be zero. 

Stock control is the responsibility of each 
branch storekeeper and of the foreman of the 
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general store, all of whom report each month 
to the general storekeeper on the stock sheet 
which shows the average monthly consumption 
for each of the past three years, the average 
quarterly consumption for the current year, 
amount on hand at the beginning of the month, 
amount used each month during the current 
year, amount ordered during the past month, 
quantity received with date and price, and 
amount on hand. Such a report is made for 
each regular stock item, the addressograph 
plates having been run off on forms just prior 
to making out the reports. A physical in- 
ventory of the stock on hand is made on the 
first of each month; the difference between 
this figure and the amount on hand at the first 
of the previous month, plus the amount of 
received, storekeeper the 
amount actually used during the month. It is 
of the utmost importance that responsibility 


goods gives the 


for stock control be definitely established and 
that the monthly reports bring to light any 
loss or waste due to mishandling of materials 
and supplies. 

In Los Angeles County, central control over 
stores has effected large savings. Central stores 
control tends to lower the total investment in 
commodities on hand, facilitates immediate de- 
livery of the commodities as needed, aids in the 
standardization of supplies, and fixes respon- 
sibility for stock control. 


The City Manager Profession’ 


This is the last of three articles based on a detailed personnel study of all city 


managers by the secretariat of the International City Managers’ Association. 


HE first article in this series had to do 
with the age, education, and experience 
of city managers prior to entering the 
profession; the second covered city manager 
appointments and promotions, length of serv- 
ice, separations from the service, and salaries; 
and this article discusses the distribution of 
the managers’ time, what they read, and civic 


*The data presented in this articl 
a study by Harvey R. Goslee in the Fall of 1931 at 
Association headquarters in Chicago. 


and professional organizations to which they 
belong. 

The information furnished by city managers 
on their personnel records included an estimate 
of the distribution of their time among the 
following tasks: 

(1) Interviews with callers. 

(2) Outside inspection of municipal activ- 
ities. 

(3) Planning present activities and future 
program. 
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(4) Conferences and council meetings. 

(5) Preparing official reports. 

(6) Handling correspondence. 

In Table I the data supplied by 223 city 
managers is summarized according to the size 
of the city; the numbers at the head of the six 
columns correspond with the various tasks out- 
lined above. 


| THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 
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lows: 193 subscriptions to eleven engineering 
magazines; 164 subscriptions to four maga- 
zines in the field of general government not in- 
cluding PuBLic MANAGEMENT or state munic- 
ipal league journals; eighty-seven subscrip- 
tions to fifteen magazines in the field of public 
utilities; thirty-six subscriptions to journals 
dealing with business and trade conditions; and 


PTABLE: | 
DISTRIF ON OF THE TIME OF Two HuNbrRED TWENTY-T HARE! 
( MANAGERS IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES AND ACCORDIN 
O SIZE OF ( 
Number of I> ion of Time in Percentages 
Size of ¢ Managers (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Lind 5 00% 53 19.9 28.3 179 13.8 11.0 9 1 
5.000- 10,00 58 20.3 25.1 22.2 14.5 95 8.4 
10,000- 25,000 65 243 21.2 20.2 15.5 10.0 x8 
25,000- 50,000 23 25.2 14.7 1s 21.1 13.2 7.8 
50.000- 1L00.0COK 14 36.4 13 15.9 193 10.0 81 
100.000. 300008 7 36.3 123 16.7 18.0 &.0 &7 
mE O00 3 WO 1O0 Ix.4 250) xR 3 QR 3 


On the basis of the information set forth in 
Table I, the eight-hour day of the average 
city manager is distributed as follows: 
Interviews with callers 1 hr., 50 min. 
Outside inspection of municipal 


activities l 45 
Planning present activities and 

future program l 40 
Conferences and council meet- 

ings on 
Preparing official reports 50 
Handling correspondence 40 

8 hrs. 


This study of the distribution of the city 
manager’s time indicates that as the size of 
the city increases there is a marked decrease 
in the amount of time spent on outside inspec- 
tions and a slight decrease in the time spent in 
planning and in preparing official reports. On 
the other hand, as the size of the city increases, 
there is a marked increase in the amount oi 
time spent by the city manager in conferences 
as well as a very noticeable increase in the 
amount of time given to interviewing callers. 

In answering the question, “To what tech- 
nical and professional magazines do you sub- 
scribe?”’ 160 managers reported 494 subscrip- 
tions to forty-seven different magazines, or 
slightly over three magazines per city man- 
ager. Subscriptions were distributed as fol- 
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twenty-two subscriptions to ten magazines 
dealing with special fields such as city plan- 
ning, public health, personnel, and finance. 

To the question, “List the civic, professional, 
and honarary organizations to which you be- 
long and indicate offices held if any,’ 240 city 
managers replied. Six stated that they were 
not members of any organization; 100 reported 
membership in the local chamber of commerce; 
and 197 were members of other civic organiza- 
tions including such service clubs as Lions, Ki- 
wanis, and Rotary. Other memberships re- 
ported were: various advisory boards of a 
quasi-public nature, 47; 
tions, 57; 


fraternal organiza- 
various national and local engineer- 
ing societies, 151; state-wide organizations of 
public officials not including engineering soci- 
eties or state municipal leagues, 62; honorary 
scholastic organizations, such as Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, Sigma Xi, and Tau Beta Pi, 25. The 234 
city managers replying reported a total of 
eighty-four offices held in various civic organi- 
zations and clubs. The offices included pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, director, and 
committee chairman. Sixty per cent of the 
total of 458 city managers included in this 
study were members of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

In answer to the question, “Do you intend 
to make city management a life profession?” 
185 managers said, “Yes’’; twenty-two, “No”; 
and the remainder did not answer. 








Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Taxpayers’ Savings Clubs in Detroit 
OW to accumulate money to pay taxes 
is a problem. Detroit’s city council 

wanted to permit people to pay in advance or 
by installments. To prevent a mass of detail 
work in connection with many small accounts 
the council obtained the co-operation of De- 
troit banks whereby deposits will be made with 
the banks in fifty weekly-payments similar to 
Christmas Savings Clubs. Taxpayers who com- 
plete their club payments will receive interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and accu- 
mulated funds will be paid to the taxpayer on 
June 30 just before his taxes become due. The 
plan will be watched with interest. 


Chicago’s Tax Muddle Clears 


ONTENTIONS that the 1928 and 1929 
tax rolls were invalid because of discrim- 
inatory assessments caused the present tax 
muddle in Chicago. The situation has been 
clarified by two recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois in the so-called Bistor 
and Cisar cases in which the assessments were 
held valid. Unfortunately many who would 
have paid and could have paid in 1928 and 
1929 are now unable to do so. Others are still 
being urged to withhold payment pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is significant that three-fourths of 
the unpaid taxes for these years are repre- 
sented by tax bills in excess of $300 each. 
The tax rolls are legally enforceable, but 
the taxpayers are so depressed psychologically 
and financially that early relief cannot come. 


Municipal Bonds 


HE high rates of taxation on income lev- 
ied by the new Revenue Act of 1932 
should tend to broaden the market for munic- 
ipal bonds. An income of $1,000,000 or over 
must now earn 12.16 per cent on taxable secur- 
ities to provide the same net returns as a tax 


exempt income at 442 per cent. Formerly the 
difference in net income on exempt and taxable 
securities was not an important factor on in- 
comes of less than $50,000. Now, however, an 
income of $20,000 to $22,000 must earn 5.36 
per cent on taxable securities to be the equiv- 
alent of a tax exempt income of 4% per cent. 
Similarly on an income of $50,000 to $52,000 
the taxable security must yield 6.52 per cent 
to equal a municipal or other tax exempt bond 
yield of 452 per cent. If this tax bill could be 
accompanied by a feeling of confidence on the 
part of investors that a// municipalities would 
meet their obligations promptly, then interest 
rates on money needed by the cities would drop 
sharply. 


Financial Statistics of Cities and Bonded 
Debt Reports Disclose 
Interesting Facts 

OT all cities are increasing their debts or 
their governmental costs. A study of the 
“Bonded Debt of 289 cities as at January 1, 
1932” prepared by C. E. Rightor and pub- 
lished in the June, 1932, issue of the National 
Municipal Review, when compared with Mr. 
Rightor’s previous studies, discloses that 110 
cities reduced their total net debt (excluding 
self-supporting) between January 1, 1931 and 
January 1, 1932. Using also Financial Statis- 
tics of Cities, 1930 and previous years, it is in- 
teresting to find that 107 cities reduced their 
net debts between 1928 and 1929; that 95 re- 
duced from 1929 to 1930 and that 57 cities re- 
ported reductions in their net debt for both the 
1929 and 1930 fiscal years. Using Rightor’s 
figures for January 1, 1932 in connection with 
the Census Bureau reports it is found that not 
less than 25 cities out of 289 reporting reduced 
their net debt during each of three consecutive 
years; that is, 1929, 1930 and 1931. These 
data are for cities of over 30,000 population. 
There is a wide range in per capita debt ac- 
cording to Mr. Rightor’s figures. In the cities 
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over 500,000 population the range is from 
$70.40 in St. Louis to $213.72 for Philadel- 
phia; cities of 300,000 to 500,000 have debts 
as low as $69.91 in Seattle and as high as 
$162.29 in Newark; Group III cities with a 
population range of 100,000 to 300,000 find 
Peoria, Illinois, low with $17.09 
per capita, and Miami, Florida, 
high with $242.83; Group IV 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 re- 
port debts of $16.07 for Spring- 
field, Illinois, and $375.61 for 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
while the cities of 30,000 to 50,- 
000 have per capita debts from 
$7.40 in Bloomington, Illinois, 
to $285.59 for White Plains, 
New York. Illinois cities have 
low per capita debts and New 
Jersey cities far above the aver- 
age. 

Financial Statistics of Cities, 
1930 also shows that 103 of the 259 cities hav- 
ing populations over 30,000 reduced their 
revenue receipts per capita from 1929 to 1930 
and that 64 of these cities spent less per capita 
for governmental costs in 1930 than they did 
in 1929, 

The revenue receipts of cities come largely 
from the real estate tax according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau report. The general property tax 
provides 63.8 per cent of the revenues, and 
special assessments 6.9 per cent, making a total 
of 70.7 per cent of revenue receipts payable 
from real estate taxes. School expenditures 
took 38 per cent of the funds provided for the 
operation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, general government 8.6 per cent, protec- 
tion to persons and property 19.6 per cent, 
health and sanitation 9.7 per cent, highways 
8.4 per cent, charities, hospitals and corrections 
7 per cent, recreation 3.6 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous activities 5.1 per cent. 


Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
HE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 

of the United States and Canada, formerly the 

International Association of Comptrollers and 
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Accounting Officers, was held in Washington, 
D. C., June 7, 8, and 9, 1932. To render defi- 
nite service to its members on their local prob- 
lems, to publish a semi-monthly news letter, 
and a quarterly technical journal, to study 
the outstanding problems of municipal finance, 
to extend its membership and 
influence, is the future plan of 
the organization. 

The Association’s Committee 
on Uniform Accounting submit- 
ted a final report which included 
balance sheets, statements of 
revenue, classifications of ex- 
pense as well as definitions of 
the terminology to be used. 
These forms will be printed and 
distributed for trial use. And 
when they have been tested for 
two years these forms will be 
finally revised and printed. 

A practical manual of ac- 
counting for small cities having populations 
from 2,500 to 5,000 is being developed by the 
Association. This manual, which will contain 
the accounting statements and bookkeeping 
forms needed by communities of this size, will 
be available for distribution about October 1, 
1932. The text will explain the use and de- 
velopment of the various documents. 

Several other projects to be studied and re- 
ported upon by Association committees are: 

(1) Specifications for Annual Audits. 

(2) Tax Collection Procedure. 

(3) Annual Reports of Local Finance Offi- 
cers. 

(4) Uniform Reports for Financial Houses. 

(5) Debt Standards and Limitations. 

(6) Professional Standards and Ethics. 

(7) Unit and Cost Accounting and Stand- 
ards of Performance. 

(8) Uniform Accounting and Reporting. 

(9) Special Assessment Procedure. 

(10) Administrative Organization of the 
Financial Functions. 

(11) County Government Financial Ad- 
ministration. 

The 1933 meeting will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 13, 14 and 15. 
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Administrative Problem Section 


Exercising Control Over Stores 


Each of the seven cities reporting has a centralized purchasing system, and all 
of them operate a central storehouse for stock commonly used by all depart- 
ments ; specialized articles generally are handled by the various department 
Perpetual inventories are maintained ; departments are charged for stock issued 
on properly authorized requisitions ; and in three cities, the cost of operating 
the storeroom is pro-rated among the various departments, while in other cities 
an item for stores operation is included in the budget of the purchasing depart- 
ment. All cities have set up an inventory and accounting system through which 
adequate control may be exercised over stores. 


Stores Operating Cost Charged to 
Departments 
By LB 
Manager, Rocky 


Vyoon 


City Mount, North Carolina 


INETY per cent of all purchases are deliv- 

ered direct to the central store which is in 
charge of a storekeeper. Requisitions for materials 
and supplies are issued by the departments to the 
purchasing agent and if the stock is in the store- 
room it is issued direct to the department. The 
requisition must state when and where the stock is 
to be used and to what account it is to be charged. 
When the delivery has been made and the requi- 
sition signed by the storekeeper, it is returned to 
the purchasing agent who indicates his approval 
and sends it to the auditor’s office. Since all 
stock is charged to the storeroom when it is re- 
ceived, the auditor credits the store account and 
charges the department when stock is issued by the 
storekeeper. The cost of operating the storeroom 
is charged to the different departments according 
to service rendered. The average amount of ma- 
terials and supplies on hand is about $18,000. 


Operates Four Separate Storerooms 
By C. A 
Town Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 


BINGHAM 


HE purchases for all departments including 

schools were handled by the city manager's 
office until 1929, when an analysis showed that 
58 per cent of all purchases were for school class- 
room supplies. This class of purchases therefore 
was transferred to the office of the superintendent 
of schools, although the manager still approves 
invoices and orders all other materials and sup- 
plies used by the schools. The city maintains 
four storerooms: office supplies and janitor’s sup- 


plies are kept in the storeroom of the 
agent; public works supplies in the 


purchasing 
public works 
storeyard; electrical supplies in the warehouse ot 
the electrical department; and school supplies in 
Stock 


issued to the various departments is charged to 


the central storeroom of the school board 


departmental accounts by the chief accounting 
officer who operates a stores control account. Per- 
petual inventories are maintained and at the end 


of each year a physical inventory is made of all 
stock on hand. Although total purchases amount 
to $360,000 a year, the average amount of stock 
on hand at any one time does not exceed $20.,- 


x 


000. It is estimated that the total savings ef- 
fected by centralized purchasing and the central 
stores system have amounted to $20,000 a year 


for the past sixteen years. For example, by buy- 
ing gasoline in large quantities and storing it on 
railroad public 
city saves 6 cents a gallon on 33,0 
$2,000 a vear 


sidings in the works yards, the 


£ illons. o1 


Central Store Receives 75 Per Cent 
of Purchases 


By M. S. Coucu 
City Manager, Daytona Beach, F1 
ABOUT 75 per cent of all commodities or- 


dered by the central purchasing agent are 


delivered to the general store which is in charge 
of a store keeper; the water department store 1s 
in charge of the superintendent of that depart- 
ment. A maintained 


by the chief accounting officer who charges each 


stores control account is 
department for material and supplies on the basis 
of the requisitions issued by the department and 
retained by the storekeeper. The physical inven- 
tory of stores at the end of 1931 showed that the 
1; 


value of commodities on hand was $8,502 
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Stores Purchases Made From a 
Revolving Fund 


By Cuartes FE. Lex, Jr 


City Purchasing Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE amount expended in 1931 for general pur- 

chases was $2,316,646, not including expendi- 
tures for relief work and contractual services. 
Of this amount, $151,616, or 6% per cent of the 
total was expended for materials and supplies 
which were delivered to the stores division of 
the purchasing department in the basement of 
the city hall. The purchasing agent operates 
the stores division through a perpetual stores 
trust fund of $65,000 from which purchases are 
Records are kept which show for each in- 
ventory period the amount of cash in the fund, 
the volume of stock on hand, and the value of 
stock issued but not vet paid for by the depart- 
ments. These items must at all times total $65,- 
000. 

Stock is issued only upon receipt of proper 
requisitions signed by the bureau and department 
head or their authorized representatives. For the 
convenience of the various departments, the pur- 
chasing agent annual catalog with 
monthly supplements. listing the various articles 
kept as regular stock by the stores division. The 
requisition order also indicates the appropriation 
account to be charged; the original copy of the 
order, signed for receipt of stock, is retained by 
the storekeeper who checks the price on the or- 
At the end of the 
month, the various departments are billed; the 


made 


issues an 


der against the purchase cost 


auditor charges the department appropriation and 


credits the stores division for the amount of the 
bill. Independent boards and other organizations 
that requisition the stores division are billed di- 
rect by the stores division, and reports of cash 
received are sent monthly to the city auditor 
who maintains a stores control account. 

\ perpetual inventory of each article in stock 
is kept by the storekeeper on a visible record 
form. The record shows the name and descrip- 
tion of the article; for the orders issued it shows 
date, name of vendor, quantity, price, and amount 
ordered; for stocks received it shows date, order 
number, quantity, and unit cost on issues; and 
shows date, stores number, 
quantity, and balance on hand. Space 
is provided to show the total consumption of the 
article by months. At the end of each year the 
perpetual inventory is checked against the physi- 
cal stock on hand, and a report sent to the au- 
ditor’s office. The annual inventory at the end 
of 1931 showed stock on hand to 
be $18,25 


on stocks issued, it 


vendee 


the value of 


The storekeeper must maintain an adequate 
stock of certain supplies and materials. The 
“minimum,” or the lowest quantity to be kept 
on hand at any time, is determined by the con- 
sumption trend. This minimum amount is in- 
dicated on the visible portion of the stock record 
card described above as the perpetual inventory 
record. When the supply of a particular article 
nears the minimum, the storekeeper issues a req- 
uisition to the purchasing agent on the regular 
form used by other departments in purchasing 
commodities not destined for the storeroom. 

The cost of operating the stores division is in- 
cluded in the budget of the purchasing depart- 
ment, the 1932 appropriation for the stores di- 
vision being $2,339. An analysis of representa- 
tive samples of store purchases in 1929 showed 
an average saving of 13.2 per cent attributable to 
the use of the stores revolving fund, and in 1930, 
a number of outstanding examples showed a sav- 
ing of 25 per cent. Owing to the necessity of 
purchasing several unusually large items through 
the stores fund, there is a turn-over of two and 
one-half times a year in the stock. 

Several departments maintain stores of materi- 
als which are not used generally by all depart- 
ments, although such stock is obtained through 
the purchasing agent. For example, the municipal 
garage operates a fairly large storeroom in which 
are kept spare parts and supplies needed in the 
repairing of motor equipment. 


Stores Turn Over Four Times 
Annually 
By Josep W. NicHOLSON 


Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Citv Purchasing 


LL purchases for the city of Milwaukee have 

been centralized since 1917. School purchases 
are controlled by the central purchasing agent 
although specialized articles are handled by a 
purchasing agent of the school board. The total 
city purchases in 1931 amounted to $2,767,485, 
not including service orders and formal contracts. 
Of this amount, stock costing approximately 
$100,000, was delivered to the central storeroom. 
This is purchased through a revolving fund 
which is reimbursed when the stock is issued, the 
goods being charged to the various departments 
All purchase orders against the revolv- 
ing fund are approved by the city controller as 
to availability of funds before the order is sent 
to the vendor. Receipts for goods delivered to 
the store are used in making entries on the per- 
petual inventory cards which are 5 by 8 inches 
in size and are used in a visible records system. 


at cost 
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The visible space is reserved for the name, de- 
scription, and size of the article. 
shows unit 


The card also 
costs; the maximum and minimum 
amounts to be kept on hand; quantity ordered, 
received, and issued; and balance of article on 
hand. Stock is issued only upon properly author- 
ized requisitions, and the invoices issued against 
the department are used by the controller in 
charging the department and crediting the stores 
revolving fund. 

No attempt is made to charge the various de- 
partments for the cost of operating the central 
storehouse, this item being included in the budget 
of the purchasing department. There are two 
employees at the storeroom, the storekeeper and 
the delivery man. The former receives, exam- 
ines, checks and stores the goods, issues stock, 
and makes up loads for the delivery man. Al- 
though some departments call for stock, it is 
usually delivered by truck service maintained by 
the purchasing department. Stock is issued in 
the mornings only, thus giving the storekeeper 
time to receive and arrange the stock during the 
afternoon. 

By operating a storehouse, the purchasing de- 
partment can (1) buy large quantities of sup- 
plies and materials at a considerably lower price 
than otherwise would have to be paid, (2) exam- 
ine goods to see that they comply with specifica- 
tions, and (3) provide a convenient place for 
receiving, arranging, and examining bulky sam- 
ples submitted with bids before purchase is made 
The average amount of the annual inventory of 
stock carried at the central storehouse is about 
$25,000. The entire stock turns 
four times a year 


over about 


Operating Costs Pro-rated Monthly to 
Departments 


By C. H. WIiNnTERTHALER 
City Auditor, Amarillo, Texas 


LL materials and supplies purchased through 

the central purchasing agent are delivered 
to the central except that supplies 
for the waterworks are delivered to the 
keeper for that department 


storehouse 


store- 


The storekeeper in charge of the storeroom 
issues supplies to various departments on re- 
ceipt of requisitions stating what use is to be 
made of the supplies and signed by the depart- 
ment head. Upon receipt of the goods, the de- 
partment employee signs the order, one copy of 
which is retained by the storekeeper. These 
orders or tickets are sent on the first of each 
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month to the city auditor’s office where an an- 
alysis is made of all charges, the central stores 
account is credited with the total amount of the 
goods issued at cost, and the various depart- 
ments are charged the amount issued to them dur- 
ing the month. When projects are handled by 
city forces, all from source are 
charged to “construction in progress” until the 
project is completed at which time a detailed 
analysis of all material and labor is made; the 
total removed from the ‘construction 
and progress” account and is charged under the 
proper classification to the property account. Per- 
petual inventories are maintained by both store 
keepers and at the end of each quarter this in 


costs every 


cost is 


ventory is checked against a physical inventory 
account is ad- 
justed to conform to the actual inventory 

The cost of operating the general storehouse 
is pro-rated monthly to the various departments 


If necessary the stores control 


on the basis of the percentage of total stores is- 
sued or total labor costs chargeable to the va- 
rious departments The water department's 
storehouse expense appears on the 
statement as a separate item. The value of the 
stores on hand at any time is approximately 
$3,000 in the general storehouse 
the waterworks storehouse 


operating 


and $20,000 in 


Fixed Percentage Added to Cost of 
Stock Issued 


er, Alhambra, | 


LL pur¢ hases are delivered either to the store- 

keeper at the city yards or to the purchasing 
agent or his assistant at the city hall. The store- 
keeper, who is under the supervision of the pur- 
chasing agent. maintains a perpetual inventory 
and at the end of each year a physical inventory 
is made of stock on hand, this inventory being 


checked 


otice 


against the accounts in the auditor’s 
The stock delivered to the city hall con- 
sists chiefly of stationery and office supplies, all 
of which is under the control of a clerk in the 
purchasing agent's office. Stock is issued from 
either storehouse on written order of department 
heads and charged to the proper departmental 
account. The overhead cost of operating the 
storeroom is financed by adding a fixed percent- 
age to the price of each item issued from stores 
The last annual inventory showed the value of 
the stock on hand to be $25,517 


ee 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


City Managers and Municipal Research- 
ers Make Plans for Conference 


EARLY one hundred city managers and 

nearly as many municipal researchers have 
already indicated their intention of attending the 
joint conference of these two professional groups 
which will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio. October 
24-27. Since this will be the first joint conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
and the Governmental Research Association, it 
should prove the largest and most important meet- 
ing of public administrators ever held in this 
country. Cincinnati is reputed to be one of the best 
governed cities in the United States, and doubtless 
much interest will be shown in the actual operation 
of the municipal activities of that city. The tenta- 
tive program provides for the ample discussion of 
timely subjects with especial emphasis upon mu- 
nicipal financial problems and the technique of 
retrenchment. Outstanding leaders in the several 
fields of administration will give the principal ad- 
dresses and will lead in the discussion. All sessions 
are open, and everyone interested in the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to the problems of 
management is welcome to come and participate. 


Saves $100,000 by Combining Coal 


Purchases 


Y combining the purchases for coal require- 

ments of the city of Cincinnati, the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education, and Hamilton County, 
Ohio, these governmental units effected a total 
saving of approximately $100,000 in 1931 on a 
year’s coal supply, and during the past month con- 
tracts for the coal requirements for 1932 were 
combined in the same manner with a still greater 
saving. This experience demonstrated that psy- 
chology of co-ordinated purchasing, when properly 
developed, will result in an effective system of 
purchasing and large savings to each of the gov- 
ernmental units. 

Under the old system, each governmental unit 
compiled its own specifications and submitted 
them to the various bidders. Of course these spec- 
ifications varied greatly as to qualities of coal re- 
quired and as to the methods used in checking the 
guarantees of the vendor. Each governmental unit 
received bids on a different date and this resulted 
in a variation of prices. The first bids received 
served to show the vendor what his competitors’ 


2 


? 
5 


ideas of price were, resulting in a readjustment of 
prices downward on the next bid. 

At the request of the administrative officers of 
the city, county and schools, the three purchasing 
agents readjusted their coal specifications in 1931 
to coincide as closely as possible and identical 
methods of checking the bidder were initiated. 
Bids were received for the three units on the same 
day at the same hour. The result was that a dealer 
anxious to secure business knew he must bid his 
lowest price. From the standpoint of the pur- 
chaser each of the three governmental units re- 
ceived the bottom price instead of the varied prices 
of the year before —CALVIN SKINNER, Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Fire Department to Charge for Extin- 
guishing Fires 


HE fire chief in Berkeley, California, has 

been authorized to bill property owners for 
the service rendered by the fire department at fires 
caused by negligence, in accordance with the re- 
vised fire prevention code which became effective 
July 1. Whenever it appears that a fire has re- 
sulted from failure to comply with the fire code 
or any other city ordinances, the fire chief is re- 
quired to collect all evidence and notify the city 
manager and other proper authorities who are em- 
powered by law to pursue the investigation of 
such matters. If it is found that the fire resulted 
directly or indirectly from failure to comply with 
the code or orders of the fire department, the neg- 
ligent person (person, firm or corporation, either 
as owner, lessee or occupant) is billed for the cost 
of the services of the fire department in extinguish- 
ing the fire, the cost to be based on the actual 
number of fire companies responding to the fire 
from the time the alarm sounded until the last 
tire company working at the fire is again reported 
in service. In computing the actual costs, the fire 
chief is required to determine as soon after July 1 
as possible, the operating cost per hour for the 
full number of companies, using as a basis the 
total fire department operating costs for the year 
ending June 30. For example, if one hour elapses 
between the receipt of the fire alarm and the time 
when the fire companies are again reported in serv- 
ice, the bill sent to the negligent person respon- 
sible for the fire will amount to “one twenty-fourth 
of one three hundred sixty-fifth” of the total an- 
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nual operating cost for the preceding year ending 
June 30, providing all companies responded. The 
fire chief is required to enforce collection and if 
necessary the city is empowered to take civil 
action against the negligent party. The money col- 
lected is to be paid into the general municipal fund. 
—Ho..is R. THompson, city manager, Berkeley. 


Enlarged Program of Training for Public 
Service in Cincinnati 

N enlarged program of training for public 

service in the fields of engineering, public 
welfare administration, public legal service and in 
certain non-technical fields has been made possible 
by a special grant for a period of years, made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati program of training for public 
service is based on a close correlation between 
theoretical work given at the University and prac- 
tical experience as public employees with the 
governmental agencies of the community. The 
students have been employed as half-time workers 
by the city, the county, and the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research. Many of them have had a 
great deal of responsibility placed upon them 
Moreover, many of the administrative officials in 
the city and various members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research have been men 
with academic training and experience as instruc- 
tors and lecturers. This has made it desirable to 
secure their services as lecturers for the academic 
training of the students in this course. City Man- 
ager C. A. Dykstra, Director of Safety John B 
Blandford, Jr.. Director of Public Works J. E 
Root, Director of Public Welfare Fred Hoehler, 
and Director of the Public Utilities E. D. Gilman 
are men whose records as students are already 
familiar to the readers of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
They have been appointed as lecturers, as has 
Walter Majoewsky of the civil service commis- 
sion. 

Not only has the city administration been con- 
stantly improved in methods and in personnel, but 
during the last two years, particularly, more effi- 
cient systems have been introduced in Hamilton 
County. Since constitutional and statutory pro 
visions offer many obstacles, we are dependent 
upon voluntary co-operation between the various 
county officials and the officials of the cities and 
schools to deal in a common way with many ques- 
tions which affect all. A great deal has been ac- 
complished along this line. and the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research has been instrumental in sug 
gesting ways of introducing economies and more 
satisfactory methods of administration 

Because of what has already been accomplished 
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in co-operative administration, and because there 
is promise in further study, an organization has 
been formed consisting of the city manager of 
Cincinnati, the president of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Hamilton County, and the pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati School Board to further 
arrangements of mutual advantage. The Spelman 
Fund has just made available a grant of $25,000 
to make possible the continuance of these studies 
the work to be undertaken through the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research 

The grants of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
of the Spelman Fund are quite independent of 
each other. Nevertheless, the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research will employ students in the train- 
ing course in making studies of the activities of 
local governmental units—S. GALE Lowrie, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Citizens’ Budget Commission Organized 
in New York City 

ITH the aim of cutting anywhere from 

$20,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year from 
the municipal expenditures in New York City and 
to study possible sources of new revenue, leading 
civic organizations and individuals in New York 
City recently organized an independent bureau of 
municipal research which will be known as the 
Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, was 


Citizens’ Budget Commission 


chosen president of the Commission at the organi- 
zation meeting on June 20; the vice presidents are 
John W. Davis, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, and 
James Speyer; and the board of trustees includes 
Henry Bruere, R. Fulton Cutting, Raymond B 
Fosdick, and six other well-known civic leaders, 
with Peter Grimm as chairman of the board. The 
sponsors include the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, the Merchants’ Associa 

tion of New York, and the Real Estate Board of 
New York. It is estimated that the Commission 
will require about $200,000 annually to finance 
the program of municipal research already mapped 
out. The staff will include an executive director 
and four assistant directors: one trained in muni 

] 


ipal finance, another handling engineering and 
public utilities problems, a third dealing with wel- 
fare, education, and public safety, and the fourth 
directing administrative details including a cam 
paign of public education. Under each assistant 
director will be a corps ol trained investigators 
accountants, and engineers 

It is planned that the Commission's membership 
will be divided into five classes: the first to con- 
sist of civic groups, trade associations, district 
and taxpayers’ groups; second, large real estate 
owning corporations such as railroads, utilities, ane 
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banks; third, contractors, material men, builders, 
and lawyers; fourth, indirect taxpayers, such as 
wholesale and retail business houses, and tenants; 
and fifth, home-owners who are estimated to num- 
ber 340,000. In the latter group, the membership 
fee will be $1 a year. Temporary quarters of the 
Commission have been opened at 350 Madison 
Avenue, and the task of selecting the staff is al- 
ready under way 


Long-Term Planning Experience Avail- 
able to Municipal Officials 

ENDERING assistance to cities, counties, 

and states in connection with long-term plan- 
ning of public improvements is one of the three 
distinct activities of the Federal Employment 
Stabilization Board established by Congress in 
February, 1931. In order to discover the best 
means of encouraging local governments to pre- 
pare and adopt long-term programs, this Board, of 
which Colonel D. H. Sawyer is director, has re- 
cently written many letters and established nu- 
merous contacts. The Board also has selected the 
city of Washington, D. C., for a laboratory test in 
developing a sound long-term plan of public im- 
provements. In the meantime, the Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board is anxious to make 
available to any public official, copies of forms, 
suggestions as to the various mechanical processes 
to pursue in preparing a long-term improvement 
program, and information as to measures which 
may be applied in the allocation of specific im- 
provements to definite years. 

During the first year of the Board’s existence, 
the staff under the direction of Colonel Sawyer 
has been engaged in bringing about a six-year ad- 
vance program of Federal construction and in col- 
lecting statistics of business and construction 
Each of the nearly one hundred construction agen- 
cies in the Federal departments is required to pre- 
pare a six-year advance plan including cost of 
land, cost of new construction, and the estimated 
annual cost of operation and of repairs and alter- 
ations. Each construction agency is required to 
keep its six-year plan up-to-date by an annual re- 
vision of the plans and estimates for the unex- 
pired years and by annually extending them for an 
additional year. In the co-ordination of the ad- 
vance construction program of the various con- 
struction units of the Federal government, the 
Federal Board has developed a technique of plan- 
ning and reporting progress, and in a letter to 
Puptic MANAGEMENT, Colonel Sawyer invites 
public officials throughout the country to avail 
themselves of the experience of the Federal gov- 
ernment in long-term planning. Requests for in- 
formation may be directed to Colonel D. H. Saw- 


yer, director, Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board, Department of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Lower Prices Through a Central 
Information Service 
VERY city and first-class village in New York 
State is informed monthly of the quality, 
quantity, and unit price paid by other municipal- 
ities on about one hundred different items which 
cities ordinarily purchase in the course of a year; 
and according to Mayor Alexander Caven of 
Poughkeepsie, in an address before the New York 
State Conference of Mayors in June, this service 
is already resulting in many benefits to municipal- 
ities, although it has been in operation for only 
six months. According to Mayor Caven, munic- 
ipal purchasing agents use these reports to check 
prices quoted by local bidders, and quite often 
lower prices are obtained. If the price paid for a 
particular commodity is shown to be high as com- 
pared with prices paid by other cities, it may be 
due to exceptional conditions or more likely to fail- 
ure of cities to consolidate purchases into large or- 
ders or to obtain wider competition. On the first 
of each month, a printed form containing a list of 
about one hundred items is sent to the purchasing 
official of all cities and first-class villages. On this 
form, the purchasing agent reports the quality and 
quantity as well as unit price paid for supplies 
which his municipality purchased during the pre- 
vious month. The form is returned to the head- 
quarters of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors where the information is compiled and 
distributed in mimeographed form to all cities and 
villages. One village purchasing agent commented 
as follows upon the service: 
Our village feels that the service on municipal 


purchases has been extremely valuable. You may 


be interested to know that in December we were 


paying 10.8 cents for gasoline, and owing entirely 
to your service, we are now obtaining gasoline at 
8 cents a gallon. | can assure you that the result 


was entirely due to the information we had before 


us through your service 


City Manager Otis Accuses His 
Accusers 

N election in Beloit, Wisconsin, this last spring 
4 i put into office three councilmen who were 
agreed that a continuation of the Otis regime would 
be inimical to their welfare—political and other- 
wise. They were cautious enough, however, not 
to make known their plans during the campaign, so 
City Manager H. G. Otis was not an election issue. 
After the election, one councilman suggested to 
Mr. Otis that if he would remove himself from the 
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scene and let the council have its day of reorgan- 
ization and the awarding of the faithful, they 
might reappoint him. To this, Mr. Otis turned a 
deaf ear. The trio then declared the removal of 
the city manager. But the city manager again 
proved obstinate; the council was informed that 
even a city manager is more than a chore boy and 
that he has what are sometimes referred to as 
legal rights, for under a Wisconsin statute a city 
manager must have charges preferred against him 
and sixty days in which to reply at a public hear- 
ing. Accordingly, the hearing was set for June 20, 
and the three accusers (councilmen) will not soon 
forget the day. Mr. Otis proceeded to prove ut- 
terly false every charge against him and concluded 
by turning the accusations against his accusers. 
According to the Beloit Daily News, City Man- 
ager Otis showed that the trio wanted “to get 
rid of certain public officials, either to cover up 
the record of certain of the councilmen’s acts, or 
to get revenge on administrative officials for not 
deviating from their course of public duty to grant 
the ring councilmen certain special privileges, or 
to shield them from charges of law violation.” 
Here is a typical Otis reply to a charge that he was 
tactless: 

My tactful accusers say I am tactless. I presume 
they mean that | have not shown tact in my rela 
tions with themselves. What have these relations 
been ? Do they call me tactless because I de 
clined to accept their kind invitation to resign on 
pay so that the department heads could be dis 
charged in my absence? Do they realize that reap 
pointment under such conditions would have been 
grounds for my dismissal from the International 
City Managers’ Association? Our code of ethics 
forbids a man to sell his honor to save his job 

Here certainly is a true case of a successful op- 
eration resulting in the death of the patient, for 
the ultimate removal of Mr. Otis was a foregone 
conclusion. However, one thing is certain: The 
people of Beloit received some political education 
which they will not soon forget —CLARENCE E. 
RIDLEY. 


Fifth Annual Institute of Government 
Held at Los Angeles 

ORE than four hundred persons represent- 

ing forty-six cities and six states attended 

the fifth annual institute of government held at 
the University of Southern California, June 13-17, 
under the auspices of the School of Public Admin- 
istration. A new feature of the institute was the 
unusually large citizen group which attended. 
Short courses were given in such subjects as taxa- 
tion, public health, adult probation, budgets and 
accounts, city clerkship administration, water sup- 
ply and sanitary engineering, municipal engineer- 
ing, and public administration. Edwin A. Cottrell, 


professor of political science at Stanford Univer- 
sity, led a general assembly each evening on the 
discussion of principles of government; Harley L. 
Lutz of Princeton University lectured each after- 
noon, two of the topics being, “Causes of the 
Present High Cost of Government,” and “Reduc- 
ing and Controlling Public Expenditures.” Other 
lecturers and discussion leaders included Harrison 
P. Eddy, Russell H. Ewing, Ray S. Goudey, Justin 
Miller, John M. Pfiffner, and Jesse F. Williams 
Emery E. Olson is director of the School of Public 
Administration. 


Annual Meeting of Fire Protection 
Association Stresses Fire Prevention 

HE 350 persons attending the thirty-sixth an- 

nual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association in Atlantic City in May, discussed 
(1) the tremendous increase in the number of in- 
cendiary fires and consequent increase in fire 
losses, (2) methods by which cities are reducing 
fire department expenditures, (3) the importance 
of adequate fire prevention work by municipal- 
ities, and (4) fourteen technical committee re- 
ports. Franklin H. Wentworth, the Association’s 
managing director, in his annual report indicated 
the need for increased fire prevention efforts and 
for more efficient fire fighting on the part of many 
municipal fire departments, pointing out that the 
national fire loss of $500,000,000 annually, plus 
a like amount paid annually for the maintenance 
of fire departments, was a severe indictment of the 
efficiency of fire forces as a whole. Fire prevention 
bureaus, efficient leadership, and adequate drills 
and training for firemen would go a long way 
toward the reduction of losses in individual cities, 
according to Mr. Wentworth. 

The committee on inflammable liquids called at- 
tention to the practice prevalent in cities of per 
mitting vendors of gasoline to fill automobile fuel 
tanks from tank trucks parked in city streets. This 
was considered a serious fire hazard because of 
the possible collision of other vehicles with the 
tank truck during filling operations, the impossi- 
bility of controlling smoking on the part of pas- 
sers-by, and the danger of ignition from static 
sparks during the transfer of gasoline. At the sug- 
gestion of the committee, a resolution was passed 
putting the Association on record as condemning 
this dangerous practice. The report of the forest 
committee represents the first attempt by any na- 
tional organization to develop a standard for 
equipment for use in fighting forest fires. It cov- 
ers hand pumps, small power pumps of the type 
carried by one to four men, motorized forest fire 
trucks, hose, hand tools, and housing and care of 


equipment. In recommending good practice re- 
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quirements for the construction and protection of 
garages, the committee on garages suggested a lib- 
eralization of garage regulations to permit parking 
garage sections in the buildings of various classes 
of occupancy, thus relieving street congestion. 
These regulations, however, are accompanied by 
strict requirements for building construction, seg- 
regation of the garage from other occupancies, 
automatic sprinkler and other fire protection, and 
good maintenance. The report of the committee 
on public water supplies for private fire protection 
pointed out that the charge for private fire serv- 
ice, above that already paid for fire protection 
through taxes, should be confined to an inspec- 
tion and maintenance charge on the connection it- 
self, and an occasional inspection of the premises, 
the property owner to bear the installation cost 
for the connection from the street main. 


Adapting the Town Meeting Idea to a 
Large City 
‘> ) adapt the advantages of the old town meet- 
ing to the affairs of a large and complex com- 
munity is the plan of the City Club of Portland, 
Oregon, in proposing a new form of organization 
for crystallizing public opinion. Congresses or open 
forums are to afford all interested groups and in- 
dividuals an opportunity to express themselves 
upon any problem of general community im- 
portance. These forums will be open to everyone 
and free discussion will be encouraged. It is con- 
templated that from these meetings will come an 
expression of the collective will of the community 
upon local issues. 

Ten groups have been proposed to consider a 
wide range of civic questions, but this number may 
be increased or decreased as experience dictates. 
The divisions will be upon the basis of the follow- 
ing subjects: health, recreation, education, social 
work, art, city planning, religion, taxation and 
government, industry and commerce, and indus- 
trial relations. Each forum will organize and select 


the subjects to be discussed and also to present 
an executive committee or council to arrange for 
the conclusions of the forums to the various of- 
ficial bodies. The ten councils will be further rep- 
resented in a federated executive committee or 
council. The accompanying chart illustrates the 
final form of organization that is contemplated. 

“When the community was small,” report the 
sponsors, “common problems were discussed and 
acted upon by a majority of those affected through 
the medium of town meetings. The common voice 
of the community could speak so that the collec- 
tive will could be made known to those charged 
with the responsibility of administration.” 

It is hoped that the proposed program will serve 
Portland in just this way; that politicians and 
officials can be informed as to the position of 
“public opinion” upon any issue and that the 
“forgotten man,” discussed by Dr. Munro in a 
recent editorial in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, may be- 
come articulate. 

It is not expected that the entire group of 
forums can be organized simultaneously. Rather, 
the plan is to call a meeting of each group as some 
question in that field becomes a public issue. The 
organization of such meetings into the permanent 
congresses or forums will follow if the response is 
sufficient. Thus the plan is to organize the city 
planning forum first, since Harland Bartholomew 
has recently completed a major street and water- 
front plan for Portland. Mr. Bartholomew’s plan 
will be the subject upon which the first meeting is 
called and it is expected that a forum will be 
organized to secure an expression of public opin- 
ion as to what should be done with the Bartholo- 
mew Plan and to consider other questions of city 
planning. All organizations which might be ex- 
pected to have an interest in this subject will be 
invited to send representatives, and public an- 
nouncements will be made inviting all interested 
individuals to participate. Events in Portland 
would seem to justify also the organization of the 
forums on education and taxation in the very 
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near future—HeERMAN KEHRLI, executive secre- 
tary, City Club of Portland. 


Texas City Managers Discuss Tax 
Reduction 

OW to reduce municipal expenditures, and 

how to obtain lower utility rates were two 
questions which received special attention at the 
annual meeting of the Texas City Managers’ As- 
sociation held jointly with the convention of the 
League of Texas Municipalities in Dallas, June 13- 
15. City Managers S. H. Bothwell of Sweetwater, 
Lee Powell of Tyler, V. R. Smitham of Wichita 
Falls, and E. V. Spence of Big Spring discussed 
tax reduction problems, urging that (1) municipal 
budgets be balanced and expenditures kept well 
within income; (2) inflated land values be de- 
creased; (3) properties be assessed on an equitable 
basis; (4) an estimate of revenues and expendi- 
tures be projected several years ahead; and (5) old 
and new sources of revenue be developed. On the 
question of delinquent taxes, the city managers 
pointed out that better collections could be ob- 
tained by continually sending out notices to delin- 
quent taxpayers, by bringing suit for the collection 
of personal property taxes as soon as they become 
delinquent, and by using every administrative de- 
vice available in enforcing collections. City Man- 
ager E. V. Spence stated that his city had just 
passed an ordinance which would enable delin- 
quent taxpayers to make payments on back taxes 
in accordance with a partial tax payment plan. 

On the question of obtaining lower rates on 
utility services, E. E. McAdams of Waco advised 
that his city had secured lower gas rates from the 
private gas company after engineers had agreed 
upon valuations; J. Bryan Miller of Jacksonville 
said that light and power rates had been consid- 
erably reduced in his city, and he offered the sug- 
gestion that cities should have a supervisor of pub- 
lic utilities for the purpose of keeping informed 
on utility rates and valuations. 

In delivering the principal address of the ses- 
sion, Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of the 
International City Managers’ Association, declared 
in part: “It is a mistake to try to force the par- 
allel between private business and government. 
Governments today are years ahead of private 
business in the field of management as well as in 
the field of ethics. .. . We do not have too much 
government but too many units of government. 
The total cost of government in this country can 
probably be reduced by one fourth by eliminating 
and consolidating several hundred thousand over- 
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lapping governmental units. . A recent survey 
of 104 council-manager cities indicated that they 
had reduced their 1932 operating budgets an av- 
erage of 12 per cent below the actual expenditure 
for 1931, in spite of the enormously increased cost 
of unemployment relief.” 

In discussing increased fire losses throughout the 
state of Texas during the past year, H. J. Graeser 
of Marshall indicated that it was his belief that 
increased losses were due in part to the fact that 
much property was over-insured, thus making fires 
“profitable.” As a remedy, he suggested a revision 
of the state arson law and pointed out that the 
chief municipal building inspector, together with 
a fire prevention board, should determine the val- 
uation of buildings and fix the maximum insurance 
allowable. 

Sixteen Texas city managers attended the meet- 
ing, including in addition to those already named, 
H. G. Bailey of Garland; L. R. Burrow of Spur; 
John N. Edy of Dallas; R. B. Ellis of Kerrville; 
A. P. Hancock of Crystal City; H. C. Ratliff of 
Weslaco; H. G. Stallings of Nacogdoches: E. E. 
Lowrie of San Angelo; and R. G. Williams of 
Bryan. The new officers of the Texas City Man- 
agers’ Association for the coming year are: H. J. 
Graeser, president; Sam H. Bothwell, first vice- 
president; V. R. Smitham, second vice-president ; 
and Harvey W. Draper, of Houston, executive 
secretary —J. BRYAN MILLER, Jacksonville, Texas. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


J L. CALDWELL, a construction engineer, became 
e city manager of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
July 1, to succeed J. M. Foushee who had been 
city manager since 1928. 

PALMER HAMILTON, formerly employed by the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company, succeeded 
Harrison G. Otis as city manager of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, on June 22. Mr. Hamilton will serve as 
city engineer and city manager. 

E. C. Jones, president of the city council of 
Ocala, Florida, was appointed city manager of 
Ocala on June 1, succeeding John M. Martin who 
had served that city since 1928. 

FRED Macreapy recently succeeded C. W. Ten 
Eick as city manager of Hollywood, Florida. Mr. 
Ten Eick had been appointed city manager in 
i930. 

Harotp C. McC.iintock, director of public 
works in Boulder, Colorado, was appointed city 
manager of Boulder early in June. He succeeds 
George W. Teal who died on May 31 
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